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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


TuE interesting subject of schools for the qualification of Teachers attract- 
ed the attention of the members of the Board of Education, at an early day 
after they were organized, It was an object which, at that time, they 
felt a strong desire, but possessed no means, of accomplishing. There was 
reason to fear that they would have to await the slow process of a revolution 
in public sentiment ;—a process, which is always materially retarded, when 
an appropriation of moneys is foreseen to be a consequence of conversion 
to a new opinion. But at this unpromising moment, a philanthropic gentle- 
man,—Edmund Dwight, Esq. of this city,—authorized the Secretary of the 
Board of Education to communicate to the Legislature a proposition, that 
he would place at the disposal of the Board, the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
to be expended in the qualification of ‘Teachers of common schools, on 
condition that the Legislature would place an equal sum in the same hands 
to be appropriated to the same purpose. On the 12th of March, 1838, this 
proposition was communicated to the two Houses, by the Secretary, in a 
letter of which the following is a copy:— 


‘* To the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
GENTLEMEN, 

‘* Private munificence has placed conditionally at my disposal, the sum of 
Ten Thousand Dollars, to promote the cause of Popular Education in 
Massachusetts. 

‘*The condition is, that the Commonwealth will contribute the same 
amount from unappropriated funds, in aid of the same cause ;—both sums to 
be drawn upon equally, as needed, and to be disbursed under the direction 
of the Board of Education, in qualifying Teachers of our Common Schools. 

‘* As the proposal contemplates that the State, in its collective capacity, shall 
do no more than is here profiered to be done from private means, and as, with 
a high and enlightened disregard of all local, party and sectional views, it com- 
prehends the whole of the rising generation in its philanthropic plan, I cannot 
refrain from earnestly soliciting for it the favorable regards of the Legislature. 

Very respectfully, 
Horace Mann, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 
‘* Boston, March 12th, 1838.” 


This communication was referred to a Joint Committee, who, on the 
22d of March, made the following Report, accompanied by a Resolve:— 


** In House of Representatives, 22d March, 1838. 


‘* The Joint Committee, to whom were referred the communication of 
the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, relative to a 
fund for the promotion of the cause of popular education in this Common- 
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wealth, and also the memorial of the Nantucket County Association for 
the promotion of education, and the improvement of schools, and also the 
petition and memorial of the inhabitants of the town of Nantucket, on the 
same subject, having duly considered the matters therein embraced, re- 


spectfully 
REPORT: 


That the highest interest in Massachusetts is, and will always continue 
to be, the just and equal instruction of all her citizens, so far as the circum- 
stances of each individual will permit it to be imparted; that her chief glory, 
for two hundred years, has been the extent to which this instruction was 
diffused, the result of the provident legislation, to promote the common 
cause, and secure the perpetuity of the common interest; that, for many 
years, a well-grounded apprehension has been entertained, of the neglect 
of our common town schools by large portions of our community, and of 
the comparative degradation to which these institutions might fall from 
such neglect; that the friends of universal education, have long looked to 
the Legislature, for the establishment of one or more seminaries devoted 
to the purpose of supplying qualified teachers, for the town and district 
schools, by whose action alone other judicious provisions of law could be 
carried into full effect; that at various times, the deliberation of both 
branches of the General Court, has been bestowed upon this, among other 
subjects, most intimately relating to the benefit of the rising generation 
and of all generations to come, particularly when the provision for instruc- 
tion of school teachers was specially urged on their consideration, in 1827, 
by the message of the Governor, and a report thereupon, accompanied by a 
bill, was submitted by the chairman, now a member of the Congress of the 
United States, following out to their fair conclusions, the suggestion of the 
Executive, and the forcible essays of a distinguished advocate of this in- 
stitution at great length, published and widely promulgated; that, although 
much has been done within two or three years, for the encouragement 
of our town schools by positive enactment, and more by the liberal spirit, 
newly awakened, in our several communities, yet the number of competent 
teachers is found, by universal experience, so far inadequate to supply the 
demand for them, as to be the principal obstacle to improvement, and the 
greatest deficiency of our republic; that we can hardly expect, as in the 
memorials from Nantucket is suggested, to remove this deficiency even in 
a partial degree, much less to realize the completion of the felicitous system 
of our free schools, without adopting means for more uniform modes of 
tuition and government in them, without better observing the rules of pru- 
dence in the selection of our common books, the unlimited diversity of which 
is complained of throughout the State, and that these benefits may reasonably 
be expected to follow trom no other course than a well-devised scheme in 
full operation, for the education of teachers; that the announcement, in 
the communication recently received from the Secretary ,of the Board of 
Education, of that private munificence, which: offers ten thousand dollars to 
this Commonwealth, for removal of this general want, at least in the adoption 
of initiatory measures of remedy, is received by us, with peculiar pleasure, 
and, in order that the General Court may consummate this good, by carrying 
forward the benevolent object of the unknown benefactor, the committee 
conclude, with recommending the passage of the subjoined resolutions. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
JAMES SAVAGE, per order. 


RESOLVES 
RELATIVE TO QUALIFYING TEACHERS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Whereas, by letter from the Honorable Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, addressed, on the 12th March current, to the President of 
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the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, it appears, 
that private munificence has placed at his disposal, the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, to promote the cause of popular education in Massachusetts, on 
condition that the Commonwealth will contribute, from unappropriated 
funds, the same amount in aid of the same cause, the two sums to be 
drawn upon equally from time to time, as needed, and to be disbursed 
under the direction of the Board of Education in qualifying Teachers for 
our Common Schools; therefore, 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be, and he is hereby author- 
ized and requested, by and with the advice and consent of the Council, to 
draw his warrant upon the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, in favor of the 
Board of Education, for the sum of ten thousand dollars, in such instalments 
and at such times, as said Board may request: prorided, said Board, in 
their request, shall certify, that the Secretary of said Board has placed at 
their disposal an amount equal to that for which such application may by 
them be made; both sums to be expended, under the direction of said 
_ Board, in qualifying teachers for the Common Schools in Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Board of Education shall render an annual account 
of the manner in which said moneys have been by them expended. 


This Resolve, after having passed both Houses, almost unanimously, was 
approved by the Governor on the 19th of April,—a fact in regard to the 
date, which those, who are curious in coincidences, may hereafter remember. 

The Board was now possessed of the sum of twenty thousand dollars; 
but how inadequate is such a sum towards supplying the wants of a State, 
in which, during the preceding year, there had been employed in the public 
schools, twenty-three hundred and seventy male, and thirty-five hundred and 
ninely-one female, teachers. 

Here such questions as these arose; ‘‘ Shall the Board concentrate its 
efforts and expend its funds upon a single school?’ ‘* Shall they attempt 
to engraft a department for the qualification of teachers, upon academies in 
different parts of the State?’’ ‘‘ Shall they attempt to obtain the codpera- 
tion of public spirited individuals, and establish private institutions, in the 
centres of convenient sections of the Commonwealth?’’ Perhaps no one 
of these suggestions was so decidedly superior to the others, as to preclude 
all difference of opinion on their relative eligibility. ‘The questions were 
to be decided, not less on a comparison of the weight of objections against 
each, than on the arguments in favor. If but one were established, its 
success could be known but to the citizens of a small part of the Common- 
wealth; and it was desirable that an experiment, in whichthe whole people 
had a direct interest, should be tried in presence of the whole people. If 
existing academies were selected and a new department engrafted upon 
them, this department would be but a secondary interest in the school ;— 
the teachers would not be selected, so much with reference to the incident, 
us tothe principal object; and as the course of instruction, proper to qualify 
teachers, must be essentially different from a common academical course, it 
would be impossible for any preceptor duly to superintend both. Let there 
be one department of business for one man and make him responsible for its 
success, is a good maxim, when it can be applied. The proposition to 
establish as many as three schools, one at some convenient place for the 
North-eastern part of the State, another for the middle or Western section, 
and a third for the South-eastern, seemed, on the whole, to be most eligible. 
But an insuperable objection to this course, so far as it regarded the means 
of the Board, was a ‘plentiful lack’? of supplies. The expenditure of 
twenty thousand dollars could hardly have given the Board ownership of 
three adequate and sufficient establishments for the intended purpose; and 
even if it could, all the means intrusted to them for educating teachers, would 
have been exhausted in acquiring a place to carry on the work. Fine 
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buildings, excellent locations, the Board might have; but how, without 
funds, could the schools be afterwards sustained? What teacher would 
assume the risk of being remunerated for his services by the amount of 
tuition? The teachers of all such schools would have to be elected as 
honorary members, with liberty to reside elsewhere and attend to their own 
employments. 

But might not something be expected from individual liberality, from 
local aid? Were there not men, residing in different sections of the Com- 
monwealth, who had deeply pondered the subject of educating a free people 
in such a manner that they would be worthy of freedom and able to main- 
tain it; were there not men, who saw, how, like a moulder’s hand, 
human institutions give shape to human character; men, who thought more 
of the intellectual and moral condition in which they should leave their 
children, than of the length of their inventory of chattels and of lands; who 
foresaw that the general condition of the future society, in which those 
children were to reside, ranked a thousand times higher in importance, 
than the amount of their patrimony? 

Upon this thought, the Board caused due notice to be given to the friends 
of education in all parts of the Commonwealth, that until the whole fund in 
their hands should become pledged, they would undertake to establish, in any 
place, unobjectionable in point of locality, a school for the qualification of 
teachers, and would sustain the same for the space of three years, provided 
that suitable buildings, fixtures and furniture, together with the means of 
carrying on such school, (exclusive of the compensation of the teachers of 
the school,) could be obtained from private liberality and placed under the 
control of the Board. 

In the course of the last season, offers, substantially complying with this 
proposition, were nade to the Board from seven different towns in thé State. 
Other towns also made generous propositions to the Board, with a view to 
become partakers of the bounty, which public and private liberality had 
placed at its control. Such a spirit of generosity, emanating from so many 
different points, could hardly have been anticipated. It is encouragement 
for the present; it is an augury of good for the future. The interests of edu- 
cation will not languish, confided to men animated by such a spirit. 

To arrange preliminaries, correspondence and many visits to different 
places, in order to compare their relative eligibility, became necessary. 
This has rendered some delay inevitable. In a work, where the guide of no 
precedent could be obtained, where almost the whole ground was to be explor- 
ed for the first time, great caution was the first requisite, otherwise, far more 
time might be lost in retracing steps incautiously taken, than would be 
consumed by previous and full deliberation, in projecting the true course 
to be pursued. In this country, we have no institutions of the kind, which 
can safely be adopted as a model. And the political and social differences 
between us and the European nations, where schools for the qualification 
of teachers have been founded, are so numerous and fundamental, that a 
transcript of their systems, without material modifications, would threaten 
failure, if adopted by us. . 

After an anxious comparison of all practicable plans, and a careful consid- 
eration of all the arguments preferred by different applicants, the Board 
decided to proceed so far as to establish, at least three schools, to be located 
' respectively either in the North-eastern, the South-eastern, or the middle or 
Western sections of the State, and to be so located as to admit of a subsequent 
incréase of the number, without interfering with those already established. 

On a combined view of the offer and the situation, the town of Lexington 
was selected for the North-eastern division of the State; no other town being 
more favorably situated, or giving so much weight to its other claims by the 
liberality of its donation. ‘Two substantial offers have been made from 
Worcester county; one from the town of Barre and another from that of 
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Lancaster; and one of great generosity from New Salem, in the county of 
Franklin. No offer of assistance was received from any place in the State, 
further West, than the town of New Salem. On a careful comparison of 
all the circumstances, bearing upon the relative eligibility of these three 
places, the Board decided in favor of the town of Barre. The location of 
the third Normal School awaits the action of the friends of education, in 
the Western, or in the South-eastern part of the State. 

It may be proper here to say a word in regard to the appellation, by which 
these institutions are to be designated and known. The term Normal Schools 
has for some time been familiar to the literary men of this country. In Prussia, 
where schools for the qualification of teachers have long been in successful 
operation, they are universally known by the epithet, Vormal. France, 
having copied, to some extent, the Prussian system, has borrowed the name, 
by which the distinguishing feature of that system is known. A Normal 
School signifies a school, where the rules of practice and the principles of 
guidance and direction in the various departments of Education, are taught. 
The name is short, descriptive from its etymology, and in no danger of 
being misunderstood or misapplied. 

The most material point, in regard to the Normal Schcols, relates to the 
course of instruction to be therein pursued. The elements for a decision of 
this question are found in the existing wants of our community. We 
want improved teachers for the Common Schools, where the mass of the 
children must look for all the aids of education, they will ever enjoy. Inthe 
Common School, whether it be better or poorer, the great majority of the 
future members of the State,—those who are to form its society and uphold 
or overthrow its institutions,—are to obtain the principal part of all the 
education, they will ever receive. Others, of different fortunes, will have 
superior advantages. But whosoever cares most for the greatest number 
will look first to the welfare of the Common Schools. In establishing the 
regulations for the Normal Schools, and the course of studies to be pursued 
therein, the idea has not for a moment been lost sight of by the Board, that 
they are designed to improve the education of the great body of the people. 
We proceed to state some of the leading rules in the code, by which they 
will be governed. 


Admission. 


As a prerequisite to admission, candidates must declare it to be their inten- 
tion to qualify themselves to become school teachers. If males, they must 
have attained the age of seventeen years complete, and of sizteen, if females; 
and must be free from any disease or infirmity, which would unfit them for 
the office of teachers. They must undergo an examination and prove them- 
selves to be well versed in orthography, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, geography and arithmetic. ‘They must furnish satisfactory evidence 
of good intellectual capacity and of high moral character and principles. 
Examinations for admission will take place at the commencement of each 
academic year, and oftener at the discretion and convenience of the Visiters 
and the Principal. 


Term of Study. 


The minimum of the term of study is fixed at one year. If application have 
been assiduous and proficiency good, the pupil may receive, at the expira- 
tion of that time, a certificate of qualification. 


Course of Study. 


The studies first to be attended to, in the Normal Schools, are those which 
the law requires to be taught in the district schools, viz. orthography, read- 
ing, writing, English grammar, geography and arithmetic. When these are 
thoroughly mastered, those of a higher order will be progressively taken. 
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Any person wishing to remain at the school more than one year, in order 
to increase his qualifications for teaching a public school, may do so, having 
first obtained the consent of the Principal; and therefore a further course of 
study is marked out. The whole course, properly arranged, is as follows: 

1. Orthography, Reading, Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric, Logic. 

2. Writing, Drawing. 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written, Algebra, Geometry, Book-keeping, 
Navigation, Surveying. . 

4, Geography, ancient and modern, with Chronology, Statistics and 
General History. 

5. Physiology. 

6. Mental Philosophy. 

7. Music. 

8. Constitution and History of Massachusetts and of the United States. 

9. Natural Philosophy and Astronoiny. 

10. Natural History. 

11. The principles of Piety and Morality, common to all sects of Christians. 

12. THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING, WITH REFERENCE TO ALL THE 
ABOVE NAMED STUDIES. 

A portion of the Scriptures shall be read daily, in every Normal School. 

A selection from the above course of studies will be made for those who 
are toremain at the School but one year, according to the particular kind of 
school, it may be their intention to teach. 


Visiters. 


Each Normal School will be under the immediate inspection of Visiters, 
who are, in all cases, to be chosen froin the Board, except that the Secre- 
tary of the Board shall be competent to serve as one of said Visiters. 


Instructers. 


The Board will appoint for each School a Principal Instructer, who shall 
direct and conduct the whole business of government and instruction, sub- 
ject to the rules of the Board and the supervision of the Visiters. 

At all examinations, the Principal shall attend and take such part therein, 
as the Visiters may assign to him; and he shall make reports tothem, at 
such times and on such points, as they may require. 

The Visiters will appoint the assistant Instructers, when authorized and 
directed to do so by the Board. The assistants will perform such duties, 
as the Principal may assign to them. 

To each Normal School, an Experimental or Model School will be 
attached, where the pupils of the Normal School can apply the knowledge, 
which they acquire in the science of teaching, to practice. 

For aught that can be now foreseen, the first system of Normal Schools, 
properly so called, to be founded in this country, will be established in 
Massachusetts. Strong indications are given, however, that other States, 
emulating this noble example, will soon enter upon the career of furnish- 
. ing higher and more efficient means for the education of the rising genera- 
tion;—thus providing new guaranties for the permanency of their institu- 
tions, and adopting the most direct course to make a wiser, a better and a 
happier people. 





BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


We are heartily obliged to the Mayor of the city of Boston for the much- 
needed suggestions, contained in his recent Address to the school committee, 
in regard to the public schools of the city. 
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The two prominent topics of the Address are, Ist, the ventilation of school 
rooms and the construction of seats; and 2d, intellectual excitement. We 
copy his remarks upon these two subjects. 


In all the new schoolhouses, better provision has been made than heretofore for the 
ventilation of the apartments; and in those which have been repaired, some additional 
facilities have also been afforded for this important object. ‘The comfort and health of the 
children have also been consulted by the improvement of the seats on which they are 
required to pass sy many hours of the forming period of life. Still much remains to be 
done with regard to both these objects, and one prevailing motive on my mind for troubling 
you with any remarks at the present time, was to urge upon you the importance, the 
necessity, of constant attention to the physical, aa well as the intellectual, condition of the 
children under our charge. It will be no new doctrine to any member of the school 
committee, that the body must be sound and healthy, if we would have the mind vigorous; 
but it is astonishing how easily one forgets the proper attention to those circumstances of 
habit and condition, which are necessary to the health of either mind or body. When first it 
became my duty to attend to the condition of the public schools, it gave me very great 
pain to witness the unwholesome state of the atmosphere in the crowded, unventilated 
rooms, and the uncomfortable postures, which the children were compelled to assume by the 
inconvenient arrangement of the desks and seats. The first object, which engaged my 
attention, was to remedy these evils as fur as was in my power, and the result was the 
attempt at ventilation, (imperfect as it is,) and the better seats which have since been known 
in the schools. Great improvements can now be made in both respects, in consequence of 
increased experience, and I feel it my duty to ask your attention to the subject at an early 
period, that whatever advantages are attainable may be introduced into all the schools as 
fast as they can judiciously be made. ‘To this end it seems to me expedient that a committee 
should be appointed, to devise and recommend a plan of a schoolhouse to this Board, to 
be by them recommended to the other branches of the City Government, embracing such a 
system of ventilation, and such arrangeinent of the seats, as shall appear best calculated to 
promote the health and reasonable comfort of the children. The attention of the instructers 
ought also to be required, and the sub-committees of each school should see that it is given 
to this subject, which is of far more importance than has ever been attributed to it. The 
2ffects of bad air are so pernicious, and the exposure to it so frequent in this country, that 
it is not surprising that the prevailing disease should be consumption, even if there were no 
other predisposing causes to it; and if, by attention to the physical condition of the children 
in the public schools, and by giving them such occupations as combine intellectual, moral 
and physical culture, this tendency can be checked and disease of various kinds prevented, 
will it not be an object worthy of your pursuit, and will not success be satisfaction enough 
for you to obtain? 

Another subject which falls under the cognizance of this Board, and which I esteem at 
the present moment of infinite importance, is the system of mental cultivation which is 
pursued in the schools. It has always been a natural object of ambition with the teachers 
and the sub-committees, to have the school under their particular direction hold a high rank 
in the scale of inteilectual progress. ‘The opinion of wise men, and that of the public, as 
expressed by the action of the City Council, have strengthened this feeling, by the offer of 
rewards and medals for success; and the anxiety of parents for the progress of their children 
has added strength to a passion implanted by nature in the breasts of all of us, with quite 
sufficient power, as it, seems to me, till, under the hot-bed cultivation of our public and 
private schools, the children have been sti:nulated tar beyond their strength; and their pale 
or flushed faces and slender forms bear witness to the debilitating influence of an over-excited 
brain. I have looked with pain and alarm upon the faded color, and shadowy figures 
of the more delicate sex, at the very moment when I have been listening to a brilliant reci- 
tation, and have seen the proofs of their ambitious devotion to their studies, and the eager 
pursuit of a medal, or of rank in the class. ‘Io some moderate extent this competition in 
the course of improvement is unquestionably necessary and desirable, but it seems to me 
no one can witness the exhibition of highly excited feelings, and the visible effects of mental 
exertion upon the faces of the youth in our schools, without being satisfied that there is too 
much of it. I state this simply as an opinion, and I request you, Gentlemen, to give such 
attention to it as its importance may seem to you to demand, and if you coincide with me, 
on reflection, to use your efforts, both here and elsewhere, to moderate and restrain the 
excess of that excitement of which the excess only is injurious. It cannot be necessary to 
enter into the discussion of the causes which have produced, or tended to produce these 
ambitious exertions in our children. It is part of the character of the age and country; it 
pervades all classes and all pursuits, and it seems to me, I confess, the duty of the consci- 
entious patriot, not less than of the faithful guide of youth, to do what may be judicious to 
check the immoderate haste to obtain the object of pursuit, be it what it may, that is the 
undesirable characteristic of our times. It is not by violent and spasmodic effort, but by 
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patient and moderate labor, that the husbandman secures the harvest. It is not by sudden 
torrents, but by the gentle rain and the soft dew, that the earth is fertilized. And if we 
will but wait till, by a few years of observation, the mind has acquired some slight degree of 
maturity, that knowledge which can be derived from books will enter into it without toil- 
some ettort, and in a much shorter space of time, than if we impatiently and prematurely 
urge it upon a course of study for which the Creator has not prepared it. 

If there be any justice in these remarks with regard to the Grammar Schools, they will be 
found proportionately true with respect to the Primary Schools; and I think it a part of my 
duty, on this occasion, to recommend to the Board an increased degree of attention to that 
branch of the public system of instruction, and a greater freedom of intercourse with the 
committee who have particular charge of the younger portion of the children. By combined 
action and constant intercourse, facilities will be given for the introduction of improvements, 
and for remedying evils, if any exist. Whatever is done, { feel confident will be done with 
entire disinterestedness and due deliberation, so that at the close of the year, you may look 
back upon your proceedings, with the satisfaction arising from the conviction of having 
cischarged your duty with clear heads and clear consciences. 


Serious and even remediless evils are suffered everywhere, from ill- 
ventilated school rooms; but the difference, in this respect, between city 
and country, is rarely considered. This difference, however, is very mate- 
rial in two particulars. Whatever the country children may suffer, during 
the winter season, of languor, of stupidity, of dulness, of head-ach, or of 
more permanent disturbance of the physical functions, from a want of good 
air; yet, they have a reprieve, when the summer comes. Then, the doors 
are left open, the windows are thrown up, the breezes are we!come, and 
the pure air is as free to the children in the school room, as to the birds in 
the groves. But perhaps the city children suffer even more from a privation 
of fresh air, in the summer, than in the winter. Amongst the dense mass 
of houses, the winds move as lazily as though they were included in the 
city ordinances against fast-driving. The buildings present double the 
radiating surface for diffusing heat, which is ever presented in the country. 
The houses are so close, that they keep each other warm. Oftentimes, 
night brings but little relief. Fiery visitations, as of the Dog-star, last for 
days, and sometimes for weeks. The heat seems, relentlessly, to begin 
each morning where it left off the night before. In this dissolving atmos- 
phere, if a schoolhouse happens to be chucked in between lofty edifices of 
brick or granite, in the very centre and focus of heat;—the sun above, the 
ket pavement below, the radiating walls around;—how is it possible for 
the drooping and panting little children to study? If they sharpen their 
attention and fix it upon any subject, the point of it melts off. We can 
divine but one thing, which it is possible for them to understand. That 
remarkable writer, Isaac Taylor, in his work entitled ‘‘ Home Education,”’ 
suggests a new plan for learning the meaning of the words of our language. 
It consists in classing them into families, and then teaching children all the 
words in each family, at the same time, so that they may get a more com- 
prehensive idea of the general signification of the class, and catch, more 
accurately, the distinctive meaning of each particular word. He contends, 
that children can thus be supplied, both with a more copious and a more 
apposite diction. For instance, let them study, at the same time, the 
meanings of the several words which belong to the sense of taste, as, 
** sweet, bitter, sour, acrid, pungent, sharp, cloying, luscious, crude, loath- 
some, delicious:’’—or the several words, belonging to the sense of touch, 
as, ‘‘to feel, handle, blunt, sharpen, to be rough, smooth, slippery, hard, 
soft, obtuse, harsh, abrupt, broken, impenetrable, untractable, obdurate, 
stiff, pliable, warm, cold, chilling, tickling.” We certainly dissent 
from this plan of teaching our language, except perhaps in the most limited 
degree and under peculiar circumstances. But were it adopted, there 
are one or two classes of words, of whose meaning, the children in some 
city schools, might get a very practical and realizing sense, during the 
torrid months;—such, for instance, as warm, hot, parch, singe, scorch, 
crisp, burn, fry, roast, simmer, bubble, melt, oven, boiler, furnace.—But 
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it is far different in the country. Over the wide plains, where Boreas has 
a race-course in winter, the warm South returns upon his track in summer. 
But to obviate difficulties, to some extent inseparable from school rooms 
in the city, they should have as open and airy a site as possible. Learning 
will never circulate, where the air is stagnant. Should the city borrow 
money for the purchase of spacious grounds and the erection of commodious 
buildings for all its school children, and suffer the debt to remain, with 
accumulating interest, to be paid off by these same children, after they 
shall have arrived at majority, it would be the wisest bargain, which could 
possibly be made for them. Sickness avoided, health improved, vigor 
increased, minds better developed, would be more than a tenfold equivalent. 

There is another reason, why children in the city suffer far more than 
those in the country from ill-ventilated rooms. Great numbers of the former 
attend school during the whole year. This is true but of a comparatively 
small part of the latter. The habits of life, too, amongst country children, 
are far more active. Agricultural and mechanical employments,—their re- 
maining a great deal of the daytime in the out-door air,—give them a firmer 
fibre, a more compact and solid muscle and bone, and more strong, athletic 
and robust frames. Hence they can endure more. The same exposures 
are less perilous. They have a richer fund of health to draw upon. 

The soundest economy dictates expenditure for every needed precau- 
tion, in regard to the city schools. It is asource of real gratification, 
therefore, that the Mayor has presented this subject so distinctly to the 
city government and to the school committee. 

Our limits in this number do not permit us to comment upon the other 
topic of the Mayor’s address, that of intellectual excitement. In the wide 
range of education, but two or three more imporiant subjects are to be 
found. It is a point, not to be treated in a desultory manner. 





{For the Common School Journal.] 


THE OPERATION OF MORAL INFLUENCES IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
YOUNG. 


Deeming it of the first consequence, that the operation of every system in 
the education of the young, and the experience of every teacher, in matters 
of such vital importance as the present and future welfare or misery of 
his pupils, should be subjects of public discussion, I hail it, as the dawn of 
a new era in the improvement of our Common Schools, that such a period- 
ical as the Common School Journal, devoted to moral, intellectual, and 
physical education, has been commenced. [I trust it will receive the cheerful 
and liberal support of every teacher and every friend of the rising genera- 
tion. 

In the suggestions I propose to offer upon the subject which stands at the 
head of this article, I do not intend to enter fully upona discussion, which, 
in all its bearings, would demand a much larger space than the limits of 
the Journal will allow; but merely to throw out some observations, upon 
that all-important subject—moral influences. 

It is often a subject of remark, with an experienced teacher, that he 
can very soon decide by the deportment of his new pupil in the school 
room, the character and nature of the government, to which he has been 
accustomed under the parental roof. That the improper management of 
children at home, is often the grand source of difficulty to the teacher in 
the government of his pupils at school, none, I presume, who have at all, 
examined the subject, will deny.< I am decidedly of the opinion, and facts 
sustain me in the assertion, that no child ever needs corporal punishment 
in school, provided a wise and systematic course of family government 
has been instituted and judiciously carried out by his parents at home. 
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Early impressions of right and wrong, persuasive and kind treatment from 
infancy upwards, will almost uniformly make an affectionate, obedient pupil; 
—a pattern in deportment and an ornament to the school. 

Any one, at all conversant with human nature, must have observed, that 
there is a natural tendency in every mind to resist coercion and severity, 
and that the harsh interrogations of a parent in demanding of his child 
why he has been guilty of this or that act of ill behavior, will in most cases 
meet with a return of angry and obstinate denial of the charge; and 
this, exciting the irritable parent still more, he inflicts upon his child the se- 
verest chastisement. ‘True, the parent may by blows overcome the physical 
resistance of his child and hush his bitter murmurings; but will his an- 
ger be allayed, or the inward workings of his soul be quieted? Will not 
a restless tide of passion swell and heave his bosom; the tendency of which 
is to render him continually unhappy and disobedient, and often to make 
him in maturer years a discontented and sometimes a miserable member of 
society? But how different would be the result in the character and happi- 
ness of that child, if in case of fault, the parent, instead of resorting to cor- 
poral punishment, should reason with him, in a spirit of mildness and can- 
dor? How easily in most cases might he be brought to acknowledge his 
fault, and with tears and contrition to promise and perform amendment—thus 
strengthening the ties of natural affection, and rendering more sacred all 
the endearing relations of parent and child? 

How comparatively easy and happy would be the task of every teacher, 
and how seldom would he be under the disagreeable necessity of resorting 
to the rod, if parents would make use of gentle means, instead of severe 
and rash punishment, in the management of their offspring. I have never 
known an instance of a child, blest with such parents, needing the rod for 
any neglect of duty, or as a stimulus to mental exertion; and I sincerely 
believe, that the punishment of such a child in the school room, will be 
productive of serious and lasting injury to his character. And not only 
does the teacher err in administering corporal punishment in all such cases, 
but he also often does an incalculable amount of injury to the less fortu- 
nate child, who is subject to severe corporal chastisement at home, and 
with whom, in most cases, mild means operate better than coercion. Take 
the most desperate case, that of a child upon whose head the parent often 
heaps, causelessly, the most profane curses and cruel blows. Take the case 
of such a child, thus abused at home, and by the kind and mild treatment 
of his teacher, he will often cling to him, as his best friend, cheerfully 
acquiescing in all his wishes and faithfully performing all the duties of the 
school room. By such kindness, the teacher may be the means of saving 
him from a life of infamy and disgrace, while an opposite course of treat- 
ment at school, may drive him to immediate crime and wretchedness. 

As society is now constituted, and as the modes of family government 
are various as the dispositions of parents, I am not ready to say, that 
corporal punishment should be wholly banished from our public schools; 
but I do believe, that, in most cases, other means than the rod, would have 
a much better effect, towards maintaining good discipline and the proper 
deportment of pupils. Obtain achild’s affection, and it can, in most cases, 
be easily done, whatever may have been the character of the parental govern- 
ment under which he has lived, and you-will gain his cheerful and willing 
obedience. 

It is a truth verified by every day’s observation, that the temperament 
and dispositions of children are as various as the lights and shades of their 
complexions; and the modes of discipline, to which they have been subjected 
under the parental roof, are equally diverse. It is a common failing of 
many teachers to have but one and thessame punishment for all their pupils, 
whatever are their ages and characters. I conceive it to be one of the most 
essential qualifications of a good teacher to be able to mete out, to the hete- 
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rogeneous compound of a public school, that judicious advice and man- 
agement, which will best tend to secure the prompt and ready obedience 
of each. But I apprehend, the majority of teachers never take into consid- 
eration the various temperaments, and the distinctive dispositions of their 
pupils—the different circumstances in which they have been placed, and 
the opposite influences which are constantly operating upon their tender 
and easily affected minds;—consequently, they will often mete out to the 
occasional delinquent, the same severity of punishment, that the habitually 
disobedient pupil receives. 

The lad, who seldom errs, and with whom a kind word or a change of 
seats will, with scarcely an exception, have the effect to prevent a repetition 
of a misdemeanor, certainly should not receive the same correction, as the 
disorderly pupil at his side, whose daily deportment is one continual round of 
frivolity and turbulence, and who often cheerfully submits to punishment, 
provided his less guilty classmate is made to participate in the same cor- 
poral suffering and disgrace. While some are ready to subscribe to the 
propriety of forgiveness in the one case, yet in the other, they would sanction 
the infliction of the severest chastisement. But I apprehend that many 
teachers, in maintaining such opinions, are greatly in fault, and that upon 
a careful examination, they will find, that repeated punishments, instead 
of reforming, have a direct tendency to make pupils of such a character 
more desperate and unmanageable. And here, permit me to ask of such 
instructers, if they have ever, with patience and perseverance, made use 
of other means for reclaiming the wayward, turbulent and self-willed 
pupil—if they have ever reasoned with him? Instead of loud and harsh 
expressions, have they, with the affection of a kind parent, taken him alone 
and with tenderness and mildness pointed out his faults—appealed to his 
better feelings—stimulating him by kind exhortations to honorable exertion 
and gentlemanly deportment? Experience has shown me, that pathetic 
appeals and admonitions will seldom fail to make an impression, salutary 
and permanent, much oftener reforming the most desperate,—making them 
studious, happy and faithful pupils,—than can be done by harsh reprimands, 
and striking arguments. While such a course will in most cases reform 
the turbulent pupil, the occasional delinquent may by chastisement be made 
a vicious, disobedient child, and thus his present unhappiness and his future 
infamy be chargeable in a great degree to the mismanagement, and indis- 
cretion of his instructer. 

Every teacher has what he terms his pleasant and easy days, when at 
night, he can look back upon his labors with satisfaction; and then again 
his days, when all seems to go wrong. This may be owing in part to his own 
feelings, and in part to the restless state of his pupils. Upon such occa- 
sions, will a recourse to the rod make his school in reality more still and 
his task easier? I have at such times tried the rod, but it has failed, while 
a use of other means has had the desired effect. Upon certain days, the 
nervous temperaments of nearly all seem as much excited, as if they were 
constantly receiving shocks from a galvanic battery. At such times, a 
suspension of recitation—the singing of one, or more pieces—the change 
of position, and the different movements of the arms, by which the entire 
system is exercised, (in the whole, occupying ten minutes,) will almost 
always secure stillness, at least for an hour; when the same course may 
again be pursued. If there are cases, in which such means will not relieve 
this excess of animal feeling and restlessness, tell the pupil, in a pleasant 
manner, to take his hat and run, for five or fifteen minutes, as you may 
think the case demands. Experience has shown me, that there is seldom 
a case, in which such a course will not have the desired effect, producing 
a physical exhaustion, and giving in its place a mental stimulus to the pupil, 
whom you will soon find deeply absorbed in his studies. 

It is but recently, that societies for Moral Improvement have been insti- 
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tuted in some of the public schools, in this vicinity. In every case within my 
knowledge, where such societies have been formed, they have been produc- 
tive of much good. Objections have been urged by some against them, 
on the ground, that the young, from general instability of character, will 
not live up to the regulations of such an association, and that its legiti- 
mate tendency is to give them exalted opinions of themselves—fostering 
pride and envy. But what does experience prove upon this subject? Inthe 
school, of which I have had the charge for the last five years, a society 
for Moral Improvement has been in operation almost a year, the result of 
which has far more than exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends. ‘The society now numbers nearly a hundred members, and by the 
liberality of parents and friends, it has a library of over three hundred 
volumes of well-selected works, comprising history, biography, voyages 
and miscellaneous productions. 

As to the first objection, that the members of such a society, from their in- 
experience, and instability of character, will pay but little regard to the sacred- 
ness of their obligations, and that frequent violations of its rules will soon bring 
upon its members reproach, and turn their proceedings into ridicule, this 
is an objection surmised, rather than founded upon proof. That there will 
be occasionally cases of unworthy membership, I grant; but where is there an 
association of men, however sacred the object and binding the articles of 
alliance, upon which, some of its members do not bring reproach and dis- 
grace. If this is true of adults, is it a valid objection to the formation of 
such societies, that some of its youthful members will be guilty of like delin- 
quency? 

Since the formation of the society of which I am speaking, I have made 
frequent inquiry, relative to the out-door conversation and deportment of 
its members, and only three cases of a vioiation of its rules have come to 
my knowledge—all ot which were immediately noticed by the society, and 
the individual suspended. But they have since been restored upon confession 
and promised amendment, and are now in regular standing. In answer to 
the second objection, that such societies have a tendency to make boys, in 
their own estimation, men, and to instil feelings of envy and pride, I can 
testify that in all their meetings,—and I have attended them all,—I have 
seen exhibited but little of that spirit, which many bring forward as their 
strongest objection. But suppose such a spirit does occasionally exhibit 
itself, I again ask, where is there an association of men, formed for moral, 
or intellectual improvement, over which a like spirit does not in a greater 
or less degree exert an influence? If the objection has any weight in the 
one case, it certainly has in the other; and upon the same grounds, it is as 
plausible an objection to the many great and benevolent voluntary associations 
of the present day. But evils of such a character can be remedied, in a 
great measure, by the judicious advice and direction of the teacher; and 
provided all its injurious tendencies cannot be wholly eradicated, yet careful 
observation has convinced me, that the amount of good to the whole school, 
far preponderates over all the evils which may arise from occasional 
injudicious management, and the unworthy and censurable deportment of 
any one of its members. 

But the great advantage of such an association has been the high tone 
of moral sentiment which has governed its members, and the efforts they 
have made to bring into discredit and disuse profanity and immorality 
among their school-mates; thus exerting an influence, which has been felt, 
and has told more effectually in remedying evils of such a nature, than all 
other means, which I have ever seen employed. The standard of morals, 
among all the members of the school, the last year, has far exceeded that 
of any previous year, since my connection with the school; and I can safely 
say, that the management of the school has been much easier and pleasanter. 
But one of the greatest benefits, remains yet to be told. After the society 
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had been in successful operation for some time, three lads of notoriously 
vicious character, expressed, of their own accord, a wish to become 
members. Such had been their characters, that doubts were entertained 
as to the expediency of receiving them; but after some hesitation it was 
voted to admit them at the end of one month, provided, in the mean time, 
they had exhibited such deportment, as the regulations of the society 
required ;—and at the expiration of the month, they were received by a 
unanimous vote; and they have ever since conducted themselves as worthy 
members, taking an active part in all its deliberations and manifesting a 
deep interest in its prosperity. Previous to the formation of the society, 
they had repeatedly given their instructers much trouble, by playing the 
truant and neglecting their studies; and by their daily immoralities, their 
influence over others was continual and corrupting. But since their 
membership, I have made frequent inquiry concerning their deportment 
and intercourse with their fellows, and have never heard that they have 
been guilty of a single act, which would bring reproach upon the cause; 
and I sincerely believe they have not; while their attendance at school has 
been prompt and regular, and when there, they have performed their duties 
in such a manner, as to secure the unqualified approval of their instructers. 

Now, who will say, if no other benefit has resulted from the formation of 
such a society but the reformation of these three lads, that it has not far 
more than compensated for all the efforts of its members, the expenditures 
of parents, and the time and labor of teachers? Had it not been for the 
moral influences of such an association, these lads might have been, before 
this, the inmates of the House of Correction, or vagrants in our streets, fast 
ripening for future misery and disgrace. 

I hope the day is not far distant when such associations will be formed in 
all the public schools of our cities and large towns, where children are 
continually exposed to evil examples. I am convinced, that in this way, a 
vast amount of good might result to the rising generation, giving joy and 
consolation to many a parent’s heart, over whose offspring the salutary 
effects of such a society might be daily manifested in their virtuous and 
manly deportment. 

In the flush and sprightliness of youth, when their hearts are opening 
with gladness and their feelings are spreading themselves out to find objects 
to which to cling, while they are constantly coming in contact with vice, and, 
unless strenuous efforts are made, will imbibe sentiments and habits perni- 
cious to their maturer years, the formation of such associations will almost 
inevitably make impressions, upon their tender and susceptible minds, both 
salutary and permanent. ‘Thus fixed, in early life, in correct principles of 
moral action, they will grow up exerting an influence which will spread 
blessings far and wide. The formation of such a society must of necessity 
take much of a teacher’s time; but I believe the satisfaction he will have 
from the ‘‘ luxury of doing good,” and the vast amount of moral influence 
he will see exerted, and the great and beneficial effects which will result 
from the comparative ease and mildness with which he will be able to man- 
age his school, (almost wholly by moral means, ) will far more than compen- 
sate for any sacrifice, that he may make to carry into successful operation 
a society for Moral Improvement. J. B. 

Charlestown, Dec. 31. 





EXTRACTS FROM GOVERNOR SEWARD’S MESSAGE TO THE NEW YORK 
LEGISLATURE, JANUARY 1, 1839. 


‘‘ There are ten thousand five hundred and eighty-three organized Com- 
mon School Districts in the State, of which nine thousand eight hundred and 
thirty have maintained schools, during an average period of eight months, 
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within the last year. The number of children, between the ages of five and 
sixteen, in the School Districts, is five hundred and thirty nine thousand, 
seven hundred and thirty-seven, of whom five hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen received instruction in the Common 
Schools within the year. 

The Colleges, Academies and Common Schools constitute our system of 
public instruction. ‘The pervading intelligence, the diminution of crime, the 
augmented comforts and enjoyments of society, and its progressive refine- 
nent, the ascendency of order, and the supremacy of the laws, testify that the 
system has been by no means unsuccessful in diffusing knowledge and virtue. 

~ It must nevertheless be admitted that its efficiency is much less than the 
State rightfully demands, both as a return for her munificence and a guaranty 
of her institutions. Some of our Colleges and Academies languish, in the. 
midst of a community abounding in genius and talent, impatient of the 
ignorance which debases and prejudices which enslave. ‘The Common 
School system, but partially successful in agricultural districts, is represented 
as altogether without adaptation to cities and populous villages. ‘The 
standard of Education ought to be elevated, not merely to that which other 
States or nations have attained, but, to that height which may be reached 
by cultivation of the intellectual powers, with all the facilities of modern im- 
provements, during the entire period when the faculties are quick and active, 
the curiosity insatiable, the temper practicable, and the love of truth supreme. 
‘The ability to read and write, with the rudiments of arithmetic, generally 
constitute the learning acquired in Common Schools. ‘To these, our Acad- 
emies and Colleges add superficial instruction in the dead languages, without 
the philosophy of our own; scientific facts, without their causes; definitions, 
without practical application; the rules of rhetoric, without its spirit; and 
history, divested of its moral instructions. It is enough to show the defec- 
tiveness of our entire system, that its pursuits are irksome to all except the 
few endowed with peculiar genius and fervor to become the guides of the 
human mind, and that it fails to mspire either a love of science or passion 
for literature. 

Science is nothing else than a disclosure of the bounties the Creator has 
bestowed to promote the happiness of man, and a discovery of the laws by 
which mind and matter are controlled for that benignant end. Literature 
has no other object than to relieve our cares and elevate our virtues. ‘That 
the pursuits of either should require monastic seclusion, or be enforced by 
pains and penalties upon reluctant minds, is inconsistent with the generous 
purposes of both. Society cannot be justly censured for indifference to 
Icducation, when those who enjoy its precious advantages manifest so little 
of the enthusiasm it ought to inspire. All the associations of the youthful 
mind, in the acquisition of knowledge, must be cheerful; its truths should be 
presented in their native beauty and in their natural order; the laws it 
reveals should be illustrated always by their benevolent adaptation to the 
happiness of mankind; and the utility and beauty of what is already known 
should incite to the endless investigation of what remains concealed. If 
Kducation could be conducted upon principles like these, the attainments 
of our collegiate instruction might become the ordinary acquirement in 
our Common Schools; and our Academies and Colleges would be continually 
enjoying new revelations of that philosophy which enlightens the way, and 
attaining higher perfection in the arts which alleviate the cares of human life. 

If these reflections seem extravagant, and the results they contemplate 
unattainable, it need only be answered, that, the improvability of our race is 
without limit, and all that is proposed is less wonderful than what has already 
been accomplished. ‘To the standard I have indicated, I hesitate not to invite 
your efforts. Postponed, omitted and forgotten, as it too often is, amid the 
excitement of other subjects, and the pressure of other duties, Education 
is nevertheless the chief of our responsibilities. ‘The consequences of the 
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most partial improvement in our system of education will be wider and 
more enduring than the effects of any change of public policy, the benefits 
of any new principle of jurisprudence, or the results of any enterprise we 
can accomplish. These consequences will extend through the entire devel- 
opment of the human mind, and be consummated only with its destiny. 

Provision has been made for the establishment of school district libraries. 
If I do not greatly err, this cheap and easy mode of bringing into contact with 
the juvenile powers the discoveries of science and the mysteries of the arts, 
will be the era of a new impulse to the cause of Education. ‘The Common 
Schools may resist every other influence, but they cannot withstand that of 
the general improvement of the community. I cannot too earnestly solicit 
your codperation in the beginning of this wise and momentous policy. 

Visitation is the very principle of life to all seminaries of instruction, It 
acts upon both instructers and pupils by all the incentives which excite, 
and all the motives which encourage emulation. It would, if carried into 
effect, call to the aid of the State, in this mighty interest, the ally at once 
the most natural and efficient, parents themselves. ‘The Regents of the 
University are by virtue of their office visiters of the Colleges and Acade- 
mies, and Inspectors are the legal visiters of Common Schools. How ut- 
terly this duty of visitation has fallen into disuse, your own observation and 
the public voice abundantly testify. The office of inspector of Common 
Schools is unhappily always involved in the political organization of parties. 
Generally it falls, by custom strong as law, upon young men engrossed by 
private affairs. Its duties confer, in public estimation, nothing of the dignity 
and maintain little of the importance, which would induce their faithful 
execution. For this evil of our whole system, there is a remedy, simple, 
economical and effectual—the establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion, to be constituted of a Superintendent appointed by the Legislature, 
and a Board to be composed of delegates from subordinate Boards of Edu- 
cation to be established in the several counties. The State Board might 
exercise a general supervision, with powers of visitation of the Colleges, 
and the County Boards the same powers in their respective counties. 

The science which involves the physical laws most open to our investi- 
gation, and to which the primeval law of our existence compels us, and the 
art which precedes all other inventions, and whose cultivation leads to 
plenty and is cheered by health and contentment, are the last which receive 
the patronage of philosophy or attain the favor of government. Mankind 
learned the distances and laws of planets, and even the periods of comets, 
before they conceived the mysteries of vegetation; and the fine arts were 
perfected in ages when agriculture, loaded with the superstition of centu- 
ries, was consigned to slaves. ‘That this should have been the experience 
of other ages and other countries is easily explained. The powers of gov- 
ernment have always been vested in classes or indivicuals furthest removed 
from the tillers of the soil; and ambition and pride have sought gratification 
in conquests and in the homage of the fine arts. But it must not, it cannot, 
be so here, where the agricultural interest is sovereign, and as it furnished 
all the means, rightfully supplies the motives, and directs the action of the 
government. 

Every acre of cultivated land could be made to yield, with the expense 
now bestowed upon it, products exceeding by one third in quantity and 
value its present fruits. The diffusion, among the cultivators of the earth, of 
the science belonging to their art would enlighten their minds, enlarge 
their views, elevate their motives, and refine their sentiments. Let it be 
well remembered that all this is necessary if we would not see the power 
residing with them steal away, as has always been the case, to other 
classes whose pursuits secure intellectual cultivation and superior wealth 
Agriculture appeals to us as republicans, therefore, with peculiar earnest- 
ness, not only by our desire to increase the public wealth, enlarge the pub- 
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lic intelligence, and elevate the standard of public virtue; but as we would 
preserve the ascendency of that policy of peace and improvement identified 
with the existence of democratic institutions. 

I submit also whether it would not be well to require that a popular trea- 
tise upon agriculture should be contained in the district school libraries; 
and whether legislative sanction and patronage could not be so extended 
as to encourage the organization of Agricultural Societies, free from the 
defects which have hitherto proved fatal to their permanency and success.” 





A CHILD’S MORNING HYMN. 


**My God! I thank thee that the night 
In peace and rest hath passed away; 
And that I see, in this fair light, 
My Father’s smile, that makes it day, 


‘* Be thou my guide! and let me live 
As under thine all-seeing eye; 
Supply my wants, my sins forgive, 

And make me happy when I die.” 





NOTICES. 


The First No. of the Ninth Vol. of the ‘‘ American ANNALS or EpUCATION,’’ 
has just appeared. Its former Editor, Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, has retired. It is to be hereafter 
conducted by M. G. Hubbard, Esq. We copy from a brief Address to its ‘* Readers,’’ 
what indicates the course, it is designed to pursue. 

‘* We wish to make a complete College Record, embracing all the Colleges in the United 
States. We should be glad to do the same for Academies and High Schools, as far as our 
limits will permit. We wish also to notice all books, addresses, lectures, &c., relating to 
Education, and especially those designed for use in Schools and Colleges. We invite also 
those who have thoughts on Education, which they wish to give to the public, to communi- 
cate them for insertion in the Annals, and particularly Teachers to present to their fellow 
laborers the results of their experience, either in the form of dissertations, or in plans which 
have been found to work well in the school room. ' 

‘* For the next and some succeeding numbers, we have in preparation a series of articles on 
the English Universities, and of important discussions on topics connected with self-culture.”’ 

From the above, it will be seen, that the *‘ ANNALS” and this JouRNAL propose 
to sail through widely distant and different latitudes in the all-embracing ocean of Education. 
If, however, we should, by chance, ever come within hailing distance of the ‘* Annals,”’ 
we assure it, that we shall run up a friendly flag, give it a cordial greeting and hope to hear 
of the good success of its voyage. 





We have received the First Two Nos. of the First Vol. of the ‘‘ Famtty Vis1TER,”’ 
published in New York; Theodore Dwight Jr. and Win. W. Allen, Proprietors. 

‘*The Family Visiter is designed chiefly for the benefit of families. It will contain a 
variety of entertaining and instructive matter, under the heads of Useful Arts, Science, 
Literature, Natural History, News, Juvenile Instruction, Poetry, Music, &c. 

‘* Every No. will contain several Engravings, with literary selections to cultivate pure 
taste. Lessons for use at home or in schools, often with notices of new books, and 
songs or hymns, with music.’? We commend the above work, with pleasure, to the patron- 
age of the public. 





Notice. Agents of this Journal are requested to return their lists, so far as completed, to 
the Publishers. 

CF We should be pleased to receive, from the friends of Education in different sections 
of the Union, copies of public, and other documents relating to the condition and prospects 
of this great cause, among them. 





(Tur Common Scuoo.t JourNAL; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon & 
Webb, Boston: Horace Mann, Editor. Price One Dollar a year.]} 





